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the oaths to William and Mary; but he was essentially a weak man, and
in the previous reign his relationship to James had secured for him no
higher advancement than that of Privy Councillor. James treated him
very badly, but nothing could lessen his spaniel-like attachment to his
master. Halifax James disliked on both personal and public grounds.
His wit and subtlety of mind, which had commended him to Charles,
were to James a bewilderment; he disagreed with James in the three
cardinal points of his policy, for he was against the French alliance,
he was against unconstitutional and unprecedented extensions of the
royal prerogative, and, if he was not too wise and too tolerant a man to
be in favour of the continuance of the proscription of the Catholics
in its extreme form, he was certainly against the repeal of the Test Act.
He had earned James's gratitude by his stupenduous oratorical effort in
the House of Lords by which he had, single-handed, procured the re-
jection of the Second Exclusion Bill; but he had followed up that effort
by proposing limitations to the powers of a Catholic king which James
had regarded as worse than exclusion. At the accession Halifax expected
immediate dismissal, but the new King received him graciously, and
told him, with truly royal courtesy, that he would remember nothing
with regard to him except his services in the Exclusion debate. But to
Barrillon James used different language; he said that the continuance in
office of Halifax and others was only a gesture of moderation, and

that he knew him and could never trust him, that he let him into
no real secrets of business, and that his post of Lord President
would serve to show him how little credit he had;

and he added that his chief motive was to avoid frightening his opponents
into a belief that they were entirely ruined and that they could not by
moderate conduct advance in his favour.

The reconstruction of the Ministry, together with a similar discretion
in the distribution of posts in the Household, caused grave disappoint-
ment to Catholics and to others who thought they had a claim upon
James's favour. Richard Talbot and the younger Henry Jermyn
(shortly to be known respectively as the Earl of Tyrconnel and Lord
Dover), who had been James's close friends ever since they were young
together, were very much put out at not being made Lords of the Bed-
chamber. But James thought he saw a means to keep the loyalty of
those who were in office and to gain the loyalty of those who sought to
displace them. He told Barrillon

that those who remained in possession of their posts feared to lose
them and the others were in hopes to take their places; that all this